EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DRESS
detracted from the interest in skirt-decoration, while ladies
racked their well-covered brains for new and enchanting
colour-schemes for the bustled and trained gowns of the
early "nineties.
The comparative sobriety that enveloped France for a
few years during and after the Revolution was noticeable
only in the discarding of unnecessary and too blatant
ornamentation. The new figure-shape was still very silly
and unpractical, as is shown in fashion-plates of the time.
These must always be treated with reserve, however,
as indeed must our modern fashion-plates, which would
possibly give our great-grandchildren the impression that
we were a race of hipless giants with legs of incredible
length.
The concept we form when the eighteenth century
is mentioned is of elegant, satin-clad gentlemen with
white wigs, tricorne hats, knee-breeches, full-skirted coats,
and buckled shoes. In reality, there were even more
changes in masculine fashions during the eighteenth
century than there were in feminine ones. The tricorne
hat and the buckled shoes were the only details that were
worn throughout the century, and both of these changed
their shape considerably during that period.
The century opened with the huge full-bottomed wigs,
so popular during the closing years of the preceding
century. This popularity lasted for some ten years, when
the exaggeratedly stiff styles were eventually abandoned
for the far more comfortable craze for informality and a
pseudo-peasant or pastoral style. This revulsion was
probably considerably encouraged by the fashion for
* classic * simplicity which, though undoubtedly bogus and
absurdly interpreted, was in theory a spirited attempt to
break away from the forced stiffness and excessive decoration
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